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IBERIA (K'ART'LI) 

The ancient kingdom of Iberia (Greek Iberia, in what is today central and eastern Georgia) was founded, 
according to later Georgian tradition, in the aftermath of the fall of the Achaemenid Persian Empire and the 
conquests of Alexandras III of Macedon. After a period of Seleucid suzerainty, Iberia became a client kingdom 
of the Romans towards the end of the Mithridatic Wars (65 BC). At its height in the I st century AD the Iberian 
monarchy imposed its dynasts on the throne of neighboring Armenia, but the rise of the Sasanid Persian Empire 
forced Iberian kings to tread cautiously between Roman and Persian interests from the mid-3 rd century. Iberia 
converted to Christianity shortly after the rulers of Rome and Armenia in the early 4 th century. Persia won this 
competition for influence in the 360s, and in 580 the Iberian monarchy was abolished and replaced by Persian 
governors ( marzbans) and presiding princes ( erist'avt'-mt'avari ) drawn from the native nobility. In the 7 th 
century the area came under the influence of the Islamic Caliphate, in part challenged by the Eastern Roman 
(Byzantine) Empire. It was only after the Bagratid (Bagrationi) family monopolized the office of presiding prince 
in the 9 th century that the process of reunification and the emergence of a Medieval Georgian kingdom began. 

Located as it was beyond neighboring Armenia, ancient Iberia only occasionally entered the historical 
narratives of the Greek and Roman historians. This, and the fact that Georgian histories were composed 
significantly later than those of Armenia, means that there is very little certainty about the history of Iberia. 
Medieval Georgian histories, most notably the Georgian Chronicle (or Life of K'art'll), provide a survey of Iberian 
history, replete with implausible chronological and genealogical details, that do not compare very well to the 
occasional references in Greek and Roman sources. The list below represents an attempt to reconcile these 
sources, following the credible Greco-Roman evidence and filling the gaps with details from the Georgian 
tradition. The dates are generally approximate and mostly follow Toumanoff (1976). 


?—109 
109—90 
90-78 
78-63 
63-30 
30—20 
20—1 
1 BC-AD 16? 
16?-? 
135-62: 
: 75 : 

: 129-144: 


?—185 
185 — 189 
189—216 
216—234 
234-249 
249-265 


Kings of Iberia (K'art'li) 

Saurmag I ... son of P'arnavaz 

Mirvan I ... married daughter of Saurmag I 

P'arnajom ... son of Mirvan I 

Arsak I ... married daughter of Mirvan I 1 * 

Artag 1 ... son of Arsak I 

P'arnavaz 3 ... son of Artag 

Mirvan II... son of P'arnajom 

Arsak II ... son of Mirvan II 

Aderk ... son of K'art'am by daughter of P'arnavaz 

K'art'am ... son of Aderk 

P'arsman I + ... son of Kart'am 

Mirdat I 3 5 ... son of P'arsman I 

Amazasp I ... son of Mirdat I 

P'arsman II, 6 7 the Good ... son of Amazasp I 

Adam ... son of P'arsman II 

P'arsman III ... son of Adam 

Amazasp II ... son of P'arsman III; deposed 

Rev, the Just ... son of the king of Armenia by a daughter of P'arsman III 

Vac'e ... son of Rev 

Bakur I ... son of Vac'e 

Mirdat III... son of Bakur I 

• Amazasp III ... rival Persian nominee 260—265 


1 The Georgian Chronicle calls Arsak (or Artak) the son of the Armenian king “Arbak.” 

1 The “Artokes” (in 65 BC) of Appianus. 

3 The “Pharnabazos” (in 36 BC) of Cassius Dio, he is called Bartom in the Georgian Chronicle. 

4 The “Pharasmanes” of Tacitus, brother of “Mithridates” of Armenia and father of “Radamistus” of Armenia. 

5 The “Azork” of the Georgian Chronicle ; his brother Amazasp died under the Roman emperor Traianus in 115. 

6 The Pharasmanes of Cassius Dio. 

7 Possibly identical with a king named Dades attested in c.251. 
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165—184 

184—361 

361-363 

363-365 

365-380 

380-394 
394-406 
406—409 
409—411 
411-435 

43 5-447 
447-511 
511-534 
534-547 
547-561 
561 — ? 
?—580 


Asp'agur ... son of Mirdat II 

Mirvan III s ... married Abesura, daughter of Asp'agur; son of (?) Lev* 1 

Saurmag II 10 ... son of (?) Rev, son of Mirvan III; deposed 

Varaz-Bakur I 11 ... son of Mirvan III 

Mirdat III ... son of Varaz-Bakur I 

• Saurmag II ... restored as rival king 370—378 

Varaz-Bakur II ... son of Mirdat III 

Trdati... son of Rev, son of Mirvan III 

P'arsman IV ... son of Varaz-Bakur II 

Mirdat IV ... son of Varaz-Bakur II; deposed 

Arc'ili ... son of Mirdat IV 

Mirdat V ... son of Arc'ili 

Vaxtang I 11 , Wolfhead ... son of Mirdat I 

Dac'i 13 ... son of Vaxtang I 

Bakur II ... son of Dac'i 

P'arsman V ... son of Bakur II 

P'arsman VI ... son of Anonymus, son of Bakur II 

Bakur III ... son of P'arsman VI 

(to the Sasanid Persian Empire 580) 


LAZICA (EGRISI) 

Like neighboring Iberia and Armenia, the western portion of what is now Georgia, Egrisi (called Lazica in Latin 
and Lazike in Greek), was contested between the Roman and Persian empires in Late Antiquity. Goubazes I 
converted to Christianity in the mid- 5 th century, but by the mid-48os Lazica was under Persian influence. The 
kings turned to Eastern Roman protection again from the 510s and the region became the theater of war 
between the Romans and Persians in 549—561. At the end of this conflict the Persians evacuated the country in 
exchange for a large annual subsidy. Lazica appears to have been annexed directly to the Eastern Roman Empire 
at this point and its client kings disappear from the sources. 



Kings of Lazica 

1456—466: 

Goubazes I ... abdicated 

?—522 

Damnazes ... son of Goubazes I; associated 456 

9 ? 

C/T 

N 

1 

O 

Opsites ... son of Damnazes 

511 - 541 ? 

Tzathes I ... son of Damnazes 

541-5 5 5 

Goubazes II ... son of Tzathes I 

5 5 5-561 

Tzathes II ... son of Tzathes I 
(to the Eastern Roman Empire 561) 
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8 The “Meribanes” of Ammianus Marcellinus. 

9 The Georgian Chronicle calls Mirian III son of one Sasanid king (“Artasir”) and brother of another (“Bartam”). 

10 The “Sauromaces” of Ammianus Marcellinus. 

11 The “Aspacures” of Ammianus Marcellinus. 

11 More fully named Varaz-Xosrov-Tang. 

15 More fully named Darcil. 



